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HOLY  COMMUNION  AND  THE  COMING  FEAST 

"They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the  west3 
and  from  the  norths  and  from  the  south  and  shall 
sit  down  in  the  Kingdom  of  God,  "   (Luke   13:29) 


It  is  an  important  element  in  the  Reformed  tra- 
dition that  Holy  Communion  should  be  administered  only 
after  the  word  has  been  preached.   By  linking  the 
Sacrament  to  the  preaching  of  the  word  it  was  hoped 
that  the  Sacrament  would  be  protected  from  fanciful 
distortions  and  magical  abuses . 

Each  of  us  finds  private  meaning  in  Holy  Com- 
munion.  This  is  inevitable ,  and  this  is  good.   But  in 
personalizing  the  Sacrament  we  dare  not  forget  the  larg- 
er purposes  that  it  was  intended  to  serve. 


Consider  how  the  Holy  Supper  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  speaks  to  our  past,  our  present  and  our  future. 
Man  is,  in  Roy  Fairchild's  terms,  "a  time-binding 
being.   That  is,  he  must  put  his  past,  his  present  and 
his  future  together  in  a  meaningful  way." 

Zwingli  saw  the  Sacrament  primarily  as  a  memorial 
"This  do  in  remembrance  of  me."   (Luke  22:19)   Holy 
Communion  was  meant  to  keep  the  people  of  God  mindful 
of  the  death  the  Saviour  died.   "Christ  died  for  our 
sins  according  to  the  Scriptures."   (I  Cor.  15:13). 
When  we  are  tempted  to  doubt  that  love  is  at  the  heart 
of  things;  when  in  our  seasons  of  self-depreciation  we 
find  it  hard  to  believe  that  there  could  be  room  for 
the  likes  of  us  in  the  mind  of  the  eternal;  when  the 
world  about  us  seems  steeped  in  such  lawlessness  and 
incoherence  as  would  cause  it  to  forfeit  any  claim  on 
the  divine  mercy;  the  Sacrament  continues  to  affirm 
"This  is  my  body  which  is  broken  for  you." 

The  only  picture  that  hangs  in  my  study  is  a 
print  of  Salvador  Dali's  "Saint  John  of  the  Cross"  in 


which  the  gifted  artist  depicts  his  understanding  of 
Jesus'  crucifixion.   I  keep  that  picture  there  because 
Christ's  death  is  what  made  me  a  Christian  to  begin 
with,  and  keeps  me  one  today. 

Our  Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican  friends  have 
tended  to  stress  in  the  Sacrament  the  Saviour's  pres- 
ence with  us  now.   They  have  taken  seriously  the  "real 
presence"  in  the  bread  and  cup.   "Jesus  Christ,  the 
same  yesterday,  today  and  forever."   (Heb.  13:8)   He 
whose  presence  fills  all  time  and  every  place  is 
uniquely  mediated  to  the  faithful  in  the  celebration 
of  the  eucharist.   "Here,  0  my  Lord,  I  see  thee  face 
to  face."   (Gen.  32:30) 

It  is  the  future  reference  in  the  Sacrament  that 


has  been  generally  neglected  and  under- treated  in  all 
of  our  traditions.   We  seem  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Lord's  table  points  us   forward.   It  conveys  hope, 
besides  stimulating  memory  and  awareness.   "As  oft  ye 
eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup  ye  do  show  forth 
the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. " 

The  coming  of  Jesus  and  the  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  form  the  substance  of  the  Christian 
hope.   In  the  Kansas  City  Statement  of  Faith  that 
dates  back  to  1913,  a  statement  which  has  been  ap- 
pended to  the  Pilgrim  Hymnal,  we  find  these  words: 
"Depending,  as  did  our  fathers,  upon  the  continued 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all  truth, 
we  work  and  pray  for  the  transformation  of  the  world 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  we  look  with  faith  for 
the  triumph  of  righteousness,  and  the  life  everlasting. 


Jesus  alluded  to  the  kingly  feast  fore-shadowed 
in  Holy  Communion  in  the  words  that  comprise  our  text 
today.   "They  shall  come  from  the  east  and  from  the 
west,  and  from  the  north,  and  from  the  south  and  shall 
sit  down,"  (or,  "sit  at  table")  "in  the  kingdom  of 
God."   The  Jews  anticipated  that  the  coming  era  of  the 


Messiah  would  be  inaugurated  by  a  feast.   Jesus  appro- 
priated this  imagery  and  applied  it  to  himself.   Recall 
his  words  in  the  Upper  Room.   Turning  to  his  disciples , 
he  said,  "I  will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the 
vine ,  until  that  day  I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of 
God."   (Mk".  14:25) 

This  is  a  highly  symbolic  reference  —  this  con- 
cept of  the  Messianic  feast,  and  we  dare  not  try  to 
press  too  many  literal  meanings  out  of  it.   But  surely 
we  can  at  least  remark  that  there  is  one  feast ,  not 
many,  so  that  any  sectionalism  or  separatism,  whether 
on  the  basis  of  race,  geography  or  theology  is  ulti- 
mately out. 

There  is  rich  diversity.   From  north  and  south  and 
east  and  west,  they  will  come,  each  speaking  in  his  own 
theological  accent,  if  you  will,  each  bringing  treasure 
peculiar  to  his  own  experience,  no  one  theological 
point  of  view  prevailing  above  the  others . 

The  guests  at  the  feast  are  obviously  amicably  re- 
lated to  each  other,  for  they  are  sitting  down  -  a 
posture  of  absolute  trust  and  concord.   Arid  the  feast 
itself  suggests  something  that  many  of  us  fail  to 
reckon  with;  namely,  that  we  were  meant  not  only  to 
obey  God,  but  to  enjoy  God  and  delight  in  Him.   In 
late  Rabbinic  literature  the  age  to  come  is  frequently 
spoken  of  simply  as  "The  Banquet."  Enjoy!   Enjoy! 
We  celebrate  this  hope  every  time  we  gather  at  the 
Lord's  table. 


I've  saved  the  most  important  point  for  the  end. 
We  celebrate  this  hope,  keep  it  in  circulation,  keep 
alive  the  rumor  that  the  feast  will  be ,  not  for  our- 
selves alone ,  but  for  the  world  at  large.   Most  minis- 
ters from  time  to  time  rightfully  remind  their  people 
that  divine  worship  should  never  be  construed  as  a 
performance  by  the  few  for  the  many.   Worship  is  al- 
ways demeaned  when  It  is  professionalized,  when  it  is 


turned  over  to  the  trained  clergy  or  the  well  re- 
hearsed choir.   When  congregations  gather  in  a  passive 
frame  of  mind  to  see  whether  the  minister  or  the  choir 
or  both  can  turn  them  on,  something  is  amiss = 

There  are  heartening  signs  abroad  in  most  every 
tradition,  that  divine  worship  is  being  given  back 
increasingly  to  the  people  of  God  --  which  is  where 
it  belongs.   In  this  sense  we  should  never  think  of 
worship  as  something  done  by  a  few  for  the  many. 

But  in  a  wider  and  nobler  sense  Christian  worship 
is  a  service  rendered  by  the  few  (that  is,  the  church) 
for  the  many  (that  is,  the  world  outside.)  We  have 
all  seen  that  clever  aphorism  "The  service  begins 
when  the  worship  ends."   Like  most  clever  aphorisms 
this  is  only  partly  true,  for  worship  is  itself  a 
service,  a  service  to  the  world,   However  despairing 
the  age  might  be,  when  we  gather  around  the  bread  and 
the  cup  we  remind  all  men  of  the  hope  of  the  coming 
kingdom  and  the  feast  towards  which  those  lowly 
elements  point. 

Wolfhart  Pannenberg  is  one  of  the  theologians 
of  hope  who  will  be  speaking  at  the  upcoming  confer- 
ence.  Unlike  some  theologians,  this  scholar  has  a 
remarkable  affinity  for  the  local  church.   He  has  ex- 
pressed the  point  we  are  attempting  to  make  in  these 
words:   "The  Christian  community  praises  God  on  behalf 
of  all  mankind  for  the  eschatological  perfection  that 
he  has  assigned  to  his  creation,  and  to  man  in  parti- 
cular, through  Jesus  Christ,   The  liturgy  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  is  a  vicarious  activity.   It  is  done  by 
some  for  all.   It  is  filled  with  universal  and  escha- 
tological significance  for  every  man,"^  Worship  in 
general,  and  the  Sacrament  in  particular,  is  celebra- 
ted on  behalf  of  the  whole  creation. 


To  conclude,  the  Sacrament  is  powerful  in  its 
own  right.   It  stimulates  our  memory  and  our  hope. 


As  we  partake  of  these  Holy  emblems  today  by  all:  means 
let  us  personalize  our  experience.   But  let  us  at  the 
same  time  be  aware  that  what  we  do  has  wider  scope. 
We  meet  to  celebrate  a  hope  on  behalf  of  a  hopeless 
world  until  he  comes. 

Dom  Gregory  Dix,  in  his  book,  The  Shape  of  the 
Liturgy,  has  given  us  the  definitive  treatment  of  Holy 
Communion.   In  a  key  paragraph  he  imparts  this  counsel: 
"The  more  we  can  learn  to  think  of  our  own  worship'  at  the 
eucharist  not  in  terms  only  of  assistance  at  a  plead- 
ing or  recollection  of  a  redemption  two  thousand  years 
ago,  nor  yet  only  in  terms  of  'my  communion'  (however 
true  these  partial  understandings  may  be)  but  in  terms 
of  the  'pan-human'  fulfillment  of  the  Messianic  sacri- 
fice, the  nearer  we  shall  be  to  entering  into  the 
mind  of  the  apostolic  church  about  the  eucharist  and 
the  further  from  most  of  our  present  controversies." 
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